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was doomed. According to the Dutch the king was urged to
transfer his capital to another site. In 1663 he held a grand
council to discuss the matter, but against the opinion of the
majority rejected the proposal on the grounds that his people
were too impoverished by raids and warfare for him to impose
such a heavy additional burden on them.
With the surrender of Yung-li quiet settled once more upon
the country and trade began to revive. The reports of the Dutch
became more optimistic, and when they learnt that the capital
was not to be moved they decided to spend money on renovating
their factory there. The Siamese raids also ceased. While
Burma lay helpless before the Chinese threat, they had re-
covered Chiengmai, which Anaukpetlun had taken in 1615.
Pye was too weak to attempt its recovery and the old feud
between the two states died down for the time being. There
were, of course, occasional forays, but nothing of importance.
From this time onwards until the great Mon revolt of 1740
the history of Burma is a record of stagnation. Minrekyawdin
(1673-98) was a puppet, entirely in the hands of his ministers.
The Dutch quarrelled with him over the restrictions placed on
their trade and in 1679 withdrew their factories, having finally
decided that trade with his country was not a paying propo-
sition. Thereupon the English Company, urged on by James,
Duke of York, began once more to show some interest in
Burma, and commenced negotiations for the reopening of the
factories it had abandoned in the days of Cromwell. It was
arming its Indian settlements and required saltpetre for the
manufacture of gunpowder. Moreover, Europeans in the East
were becoming aware of the fact that Burma possessed rich
teak forests. Their trading stations on the Coromandel Coast
were importing large consignments of teak timber through
private merchants, who shipped it at Syriam.
After desultory negotiations over some years, however, the
East India Company decided not to reopen its factories. The
king returned evasive answers to its proposals for a trade agree-
ment, and was decidedly averse to any trade in saltpetre. He had
already resisted strong pressure on the part of the Dutch to be
permitted to manufacture gunpowder in Burma. Hence the
English came to the conclusion that they could obtain all the